GARDENS   AND    TREES
returns more than once, of the "fuliginous clouds of
smoke and soot/5 and "the hellish volcanoes" of
London, of which he had written in Fumifugium, Is
very much to the point when he is speaking of the
need of light and fresh air for the growth of trees and
of beautiful plantations round a city. After pre-
liminary chapters on soil, sowing and transplanting,
he takes trees one after another in turn, and describes
their origin, their various species, their growth, their
age, the soil they prefer, the attention they need,
their habit, the season for felling them, their timber
and all the uses it can be put to, their bark, their
sap, their medical virtues and their infirmities. This
occupies two books. In the third he deals with
coppices, pruning, the age and stature of trees,
giving a full account of experiments with regard to
the strength and power of resistance of various forms
of timber, and lists of the finest plantations, and
Laws for the Preservation and Improvement of
Woods and Forests. The last book is devoted to uan
historical account of the sacredness and use of
standing groves."
It is difficult to quote from this book because
Evelyn creates in it an atmosphere which can only be
felt by consecutive reading. He indulges in no
flights of rhetoric. He just tells you what he knows,
not only from observation and study, but from
practical experience. You are In the wood with him
and listen to him while he explains why some trees
are fine and others stunted, why one timber is
strong and another brittle, why you must plant in a
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